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( 1853 ) 
I.—Fonrzten Porrrtics. 


The Pratikar, of the 26th November, says that, whatever Gov- Pag ge 
Burmah. ernment may think, it is sure to become a 


ee __loserin Burmah. The ultimate result of the 
Burmese war will be nothing but the loss of men and money, and the throw- 


ing upon India of a heavier burden of debts. Cabul was conquered, but 
why was the English Government forced to retire from the country, havin 

placed Abdur Rahman on the throne? Government thought that the 
Burmese would be easily subdued, but as it has now been able to realise 
the difficulty, 1t is proper to evacute the country. Though the English 


are suffering so much in Burmah, they will not leave the country. Such 
obstinacy is a sign of evil. 


2, The Praja Bandhu, of the 26th November, says that the crook- Pras Banpav, 
sui ed-minded Lord Dufferin came to India ag %°v- 26th, 1886. 

— Governor-General in a very inauspicious 
moment. He undertook the Burmese warin an evil hour. If the English 
knew beforehand that the uncivilized Burmese would cause so much 
trouble to them, and if they knew that the Burmese were so patriotic at 
heart and would show such heroism, the war would never be undertakes. 
If the English bad been aware of the heroism of the Burmese before- 
hand, they would have bent their heads before Burmah as they have 
done before China. Toerris human. Itis not strange that Government 
should err. But cannot this error be rectified ? If the English have the wish, 
peace can easily be established in Burmah ; but have they the wish? How 
will they show their faces, having acknowledged their own defeat at the hands 
of the uncivilized Burmese? The English are now fighting for maintain- 
ing their prestige. But India will be ruined if they continue the war for 
maintaining their prestige. The exchange duty on the one hand and 
Russophebia on the other have caused great pecuniary embarrassment to 
Government, and have necessitated the imposition of the income-tax. Under 
these circumstances it is possible that another new tax will be imposed 
this year. The English undertook the Burmese war, coveting the riches 
of the Burmese; but they gave out falsely that the Burmese were hankering 
after British rule. Truth cannot be long suppressed. The Burmese began to 
fight for their own country. Government called them dacoits. But 
now the whole population has turned dacoits. Who, then, were anxious 
for British rule? Even if the English demolisb the whole of Burmah, 
they will have no glory at all. They would certainly deserve praise if 
they could show heroism in a contest with those who are their equals. 
The Burmese are neither their equals, nor are they well supplied with 
arms. The writer therefore advises Government to evacuate Burmah after 
placing a native prince on the throne. No one will question the ability of 
the English to subjugate Burmah. It will be magnanimity to evacuate 
Burmah at present, and natives will forget the injustice which Govern- 
ment has done. ‘Will Government try to understand what the writer 
says P ; 


8. The Samvdd Prabhatdr, of the 2nd December, says that it is a S"v4> Pasvmanan, 
| great reproach to- the British arms that 7. 


Burmah has not as yet been pacified. The 
Commander-in-Chief of India, who never goes to any war, has gone to 


Burmah. ‘This raises hopes that peace will now be established. The late 
General Macpherson urged that the dreadful martial law, which was intro- 
duced into India during the sepoy war, should be introduced into that coun- 
try, and the writer is alarmed to hear that the. Commander-in-Chief also 


Burmah, 


BaNGaBAS!, 
Dec. 4th, 1886, 


BaN@aBasl, 
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holds the same opinion. But the Chief Commissioner of Burmah, it is said 
has not agreed to the proposal ; and General Chesney, the wilitary member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, has gone to Burmah to introduce martial law againgt 
the will of the Chief Commissioner. The writer says that peace should be 
established by introducing the Arms Act in the different provinces succes. 
sively, Peace may be established by introduction of the martial law, but 
it will cost many lives, Peace can at once be established if a Burmese 
prince is placed upon the throne of Burmah under the protection of 
the British Government. But Government will not agree to that 


proposal. 


4, The Bangabdst, of the 4th December, says that the Commander- 
in-Chief cannot expect to pacify Burmah by 
— any amount of well-intentioned advice and 
instruction to the officers as long as he wants to disarm the Burmese popu- 
lation; Cannot the peaceful portion of the Burmese population join the 
rebels, even if it is disarmed? The Commander-in-Chief is trying various 
expedient for the establishment of peace; but the prospects of peace are 
et distant. Though there are thirty thousand troops in Burmah, orders 
ave been passed for the despatch of five additional Regiments. 


5, The same paper says that the Thibetan wool sells at Rs. 4-8 per 
niin maund in Thibet, but it cannot be had for 
less than Rs. 16-8 at Darjeeling. Ifthe English 

can occupy Thibet, they will not be in- want of wool. The English 
have a command over the cotton market. They cannot resist the temptation 
of securing the command of the wool market too. The British merchants 
are crying for a march to Thibet. They have got a pretext. The Rajah of 
Sikkim is an ally. The Thibetans have occupied the frontiers of Sikkim, and 
so the merchants are urging Government to come to the rescue of a friendly. 
Chief. But there is the fear of China, and these merchants say that, China 
being a friendly power, she will not oppose the advance of the English upon 
Thibet. Government is aware that China will never allow it to enter 
Thibet. China is not helping the Burmese, and yet the prospects of pacifying 
Burmah are distant. If, again, by entering Thibet Government displeases 
China, she is sure to assume a hostile attitude, and in that case Government 
will be in great danger. Governmeut is embarrassed in the East as well as in 
the West. This is not the time for courting danger. Unless the Indian army 
is increased four-fold, Government can notexpect to tide over its present 
difficulties. Russia is very watchful. The embarrassed condition of the 
Government of India is sure to encourage her greatly. Already the disturbed 
state of Burmah has delighted Russia. lf this state of things continues 
it is easy to guess what line of policy she will adopt. Lord Dufferin under- 
stands this well, and so he has become extremely anxious for the paci- 
fication of Burmah. ‘The attitude of Russia both in Europeand in Asia 1s 


intensely hostile to the English, The English will have much difficulty in 


checking the advance of Russia. If there be a Russian war in Europe, England 
will not be able to send a single soldier to India ; and the task of defending 
India will devolve entirely on the Indian army, which is not in a position t 
cope with Russia. The English are anxious for the extension of their — 
and their commerce. But they would not pay for such extension. 4! 
natives of India have to pay for it. But the increased burden of taxation will 
increas the discontent of the native population. Even from a selfish point af 
view, the English should not raise a cry for entering Thibet at the 


present moment. Let Burmah be pacified, let the Russian difficulty be 
removed, then it will be time to think of Thibet. 


( 18655 ) 
IT,—-Home ADMINISTRATION. 
 * (a)—Police. 


6. The Samvad Prad 

a reason why people dread the police so much 
ee is that sbieyoue who, either an complainant, 
a defendant or a witness, comes into the clutches of the police is sure to be 
put into serious trouble; If the property of any man is stolen away, he 
prefers to keep it secret rather than give information to the toa officers, 
for fear of being oppressed and harassed by them. Gentlemen are in- 
sulted by common constables. Each of them is as powerful as a 
Governor. But this state of things is greatly to be regretted. It is desir- 
able that offenders should have a dread of the police, but why should 
innocent gentlemen he insulted by them? Government has given great 
power in the hands of the police officers, and they practise oppression on 

the people under the impression that they are liable to no punishment. 
4%, The Daintk, of the Q rere says oe ery Roth nena 
: e more largely employed in the Police Depart- 
cada pats ment than at ela The postsof the In- 
spector-General of Police and his assistants should be abolished, and the 

Magistrate made the absolute head of the district police. 


(4)—Working of the Courts. 


8. The Rungpore Dikprakdsh, of the 2nd December, says that 
‘Gin eee it is not sorry for Mr. Gibbons’s release, 


but what would have been the fate of an 
Indian had he committed the offence with which Mr. Gibbons was charged. 


Natives desire that a hundred criminals should escape them rather than that 
a single innocent man should be punished. Nanda Kumar was hanged, and 
natives are obliged to undergo even transportation for the offence which 
Mr. Gibbons committed, and yet he has been released because he belongs 

to a different race. What kind of justice is this ? 2 rodidtids mi : 
— 9. The Sansodhini, of the 3rd December, praises. the affability 
Baboo Chandra Sekhar Kar, the and judicial acumen of Baboo Chandra Sekhar 
Depaty Magistrate. Kar, the Jocal Deputy Magistrate. mh 
10. The same paper. complains that the want of waiting-rooms for 


The necessity for waiting-rooms for 


uinoseen tn 9oeein, nience. One day when the writer was sitting 


in & criminal court, he found a young man 
relating to the witnesses what the plaintiff had said in his deposition. This is 
very Wrong indeed. The writer threatened the man with being hauled up 
before the Deputy Magistrate, and the man fled away. These things happen 
only because the witnesses have no place to sit in under the eyes of the 
Deputy Magistrate. ee en | 
11. The same paper says that in a criminal case before Moulvi 
Eg oi ~ Berajul Hug, Deputy Magistrate, in which 
Magctrie, Smit! ~=-Hua Depaty both the parties were widows, the Deputy 
: Magistrate made them wait with all their 
witnesses under banian trees from 10 o'clock in the morning to 1} o'clock 
in the evening for several days together, and then fixed the date of hearing 
one month later. This is very hard indeed. . 
12. The Samaya, of the 3rd December, complains that the lodging- 
The Oub-Rasione esha house belonging to the Sub-Registrar of ‘Gar- 


ment of the Pooree Todging-house Act, is yet unlicensed tho 
houses on the roadside have been rendered liable to the payment 


witnesses in courts often causes great inconve- 


~ betta, who has been entrusted with the enforce- 
ugh all rented 
, license-fees, 


hdkar, of the 29th November, says that the es su ise. 


Dalinig, 
Dec. 8th, 1886. 


Rowarore Dik 
PRAKASH 


Deo, 2nd, 1886, 
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The correspondent complains that the Sub-Registrar, who has been e 
with the nomination of Honorary Magistrates, has nominated incom ete 
men simply because they are his boon companions. By the appointment fs 
Pundit as Honorary Magistrate the local vernacular school has suffered : " 
loss. The Svb-Registrar does not attend office at the proper time, He oe 
been at Garbetta for a long time. He should not be kept there any lon " 
18. - The same paper says that the public should be informed ie 
7 Gibbons has been released from jail. Hence. 
imu of the planter Gibbons fot Indians must know that there are 
| separate laws for Englishmen. The prayer 
of the whole of Bengal for the life of Tinkari Pal to Sir Rivers 
Thompson produced no effect. But Gibbons has been easily released 
from jail, though guilty of a grave offence. ver since his convic. 
tion, Gibbons remained at the Darjeeling hospital. He had not to undergo 
imprisonment for a single day. 3 js 
<a x 14, The Sanjtvani, of the 4th December, hears that the people of 
4th, 1886. Sy 
ea aes Nawabgunge have asked the permission of 
Wendl ia Boers.” awanenns® the High Couri to be heard by counsel on the 
subject of the retention of the Nawabgunge 
Munsifi, which the High Court has resolved to abolish, and the abolition 
of which will cause great inconvenience to the local public. The writer 
hopes that the High Court will grant this reasonable prayer of the people. 
15. In referring to the telegraphic order sent by the Viceroy for the 
release of Mr, Gibbons, the Bangabdst, of 
the 4th December, says that there is no 
objection to show mercy to criminals if the prerogative of mercy is 
exercised without any distinction of race. Ordinarily these orders are 
Communicated in writing, but in this case the order has ‘been communicated 
by telegraph. If these things are done with proper circumspection, people 
nae cannot attribute them to race partiality and to evil intentions. 
7 Pomp ng 16. In noticing the order of Mr. Gibbon’s release, the Dacca Gazelte, 
of the 6th December, remarks that it will have 
nothing to complain of if such mercy be ex- 
tended to all classes of people without distinction of race. Government could 
not show mercy to Tinkari Pal, though hundreds of thousands of natives 
applied for it, but it has shown it to Mr. Gibbons at the request of the 
Anglo-Indian community. It is a matter of great regret that the Hugltshmen, 
which never fails to quote the case of Nanda Kumar whenever the police 
reports say anything about false prosecutions, is an advocate of Mr. 
Gibbons. 
17. The same paper says that many of the Honorary Magistrates 
| _ of the Brahmunberiah Independent Bench are 
On IR apace Bench in perfectly ignorant of law. Many litigants 
| become losers for this reason. The second 
Deputy Magistrate of the place has become very unpopular. = =s—t 
tg ge 18. The Samcrdd Prabhakar, of the 7th December, says that, though 
ee no distinction is made ‘between natives 
and Europeans in civil cases, tt 3B 
made in criminal cases. Punishment varies according as’ the offender 
isa nativeora European. The Englishman and other newspapers have not 
only attacked Mr. Justice Romesh Chandra Mittra in connection with the 
Gibbons case, but have also been guilty of contempt of court. Had any 
-native newspaper attacked any of the Judges in the same manner, he wo 
certainly have been committed to jail. But as in this case ao Ang 


otrusted 


BancabBasl, 
Dec. 4th, 1886. 


Release of Mr. Gibbons. 


Release of Mr. Gibbons. 


Release of Mr. Gibbons. 


Indian editor has been guilty of contempt of court by attacking. a native 


J wige, neither Government nor the Chief Justice will say anything in fhe 
matter. 
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19. The Sahachar, of the 8th December, hopes that the question of 
the release of the planter Gibbons from jail 
should not be considered as a race question. 
While in jail Gibbons had to suffer nothing, 
except loss of freedom. Itis true no difference is made in the treat- 
ment of prisoners, out of regard for their position. Even the Rajah 
of Pooree had to work like a common coolie. It is cruel to make 
men unaccustomed to labour like coolies to work hard like that class of 
laborers. very gentleman should be treated in jail as Gibbons has 
been treated. Gibbons was guilty according to law, therefore the Sessions 
Judge was right in referring the case to the High Court, and the High 
Court wae right in punishing Gibbons. But several circumstances 
should be considered in connection with Gibbons’ case. The offence 
committed by Gibbons is common in Assam. When a practice is common, 
and no one is prosecuted for it, the first man who is tried for it should not 
be severely dealt with. The jury acquitted Gibbons in consideration of all 
the circumstances. The writer does not think that the verdict of jurors 
should in no case be interfered with. He agrees with the Lieutenant- 
Governor in thinking that, when a Judge considers the verdict of the jury to 
‘be unjust, be should refer the case to the High Court. But Judges should 
not. interfere in this manner, except in cases in which the verdict of the jury 
is grossly unjust. The jury who tried Gibbons and the Chief Justice have 
recommended the release of Gibbons. There were many circumstances in 
the Gibbons case which render his release a just act. The writer is 
surprised at the manner in which the Joint-Magistrate of Kishnaghur has 
sent one Rakhal Ghose to jail. These comparisons should not be turned 
into yuestions of race, but should be used for the purpose of getting the 
criminal administration in regard to natives of the country improved or 
rectified. In India incompetent men exercise criminal jurisdiction, New 
Assistant and Deputy Magistrates do great injustice. An appeal should 
be allowed in every criminal case. But appeals are not allowed in ordinary 
cases in which people are sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, and in 
summary cases, in which people are sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. Much injustice is prevented by the system of trial-by-jury. Natives 

should try to get this system extended. 3 
20. The same paper is glad that Sir Comer Petheram’ has been 
appointed a Civilian Judge to the Original 


Trial by jury. and the reference of 
cases to the High Court. 


y gece BA a Bd = 
o the Original Side of the High Cour : : : | 
. . will have to be appointed to that side. 


(a) —Education. 


21. The Samaya, of the 38rd December, says that injurious results, 
The injurious results of English are being produced by the education of 
education. natives of low classes. Low classes of natives 
who have received education, do not follow their ancestral professions, They 
cannot also in all cases obtain respectable posts. Consequently the number 
of destitute wicked men is increasing. Owing to this the native industries 
also are dying out. Natives are becoming denationalized by receiving 
English education from infancy. English education, it is true, has 
opened the eyes of Indians. But how will they be benefited by this 
opening of eyes when men like Lord Lytton, Lord Dufferin, and 
Sir Rivers Thompson are the rulers of India? English education may be 
beneficial to a few. But Hindu nationality is being destroyed by it. 
Immorali:y is increasing on account of the neglect of national customs. 


(e)—Local Selj-Government and Municipal Administration, 
22. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 1st December, says that Sir 


Anagasaton of Caleuta with tho Bivers Thompson is anxious to get. the Bill 
uburbs, for the amalgamation of Calcutta with the 


Side of the High Court. Native Judges also 
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Suburbs passed. He is obstinate in this matter. The cogent argument of 
the inhabitants of both the cities have been of no avail. 
is going away within a short time. He should not pledge his 
to any course of policy. It is necessary to obtain the permi 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State before introducing any Bills into the 
Council. But because Sir Rivers is anxious to deprive the people of the 
metropolis of some of their privileges before he goes away, he will not 
ask the permission of the Secretary of State in this matter. He wants to 
pass it only with the permission of the Government of India. The writeris 
surprised to see that the Secretary of State is silent in this matter. Dogg 


Sir Rivers 


SUCCessor 


ssion of the 


he yield to the obstinacy of Sir Rivers? But there has been another 
hitch. The Viceroy has made certain proposals in connection with the 


Bill, and wants to see it revised in the light of those proposals. 


The writer 


is sorry that the Viceroy has done so. He should have promised to approve 
the Bill in any form the Lieutenant-Governor’s Council might have given 


to it, 


23. A correspondent of the Samaya, of the 3rd December, referring 


| Proposal for the purchase of 0 the proposal — yd ry are 
a tank by the Serampore Munici- Municipality for the purchase of a tank with 
pality. the grounds surrounding it, situated in a bustee 


near the new mill at Risra, on the ground that the tank is very injurious to 
health, says that it is not true that the tank is injurious to health, and that 


it will be unjust to spend such a large sum of municipal money as will be 
required for the purchase of the tank with the surrounding grounds. With 
one-fourth of the sum which will be required for the purpose, the local 
hospital may be made a source of great benefit to the people of two. or three 
villages, The correspondent hears that there are many mysteries in connec- 


Outbreak of cholera in Calcutta. 


- tion with this matter. 


24. The Sanjtvant, of the 4th December, says that there is a serious 
outbreak of ,cholera in Calcutta ard its 


vicinity. The Calcutta 


Municipality has 


sanctioned Rs. 8,500 per month to take steps for its prevention. The 
writer thinks that the people of Calcutta should co-operate with the 
municipality. He asks the Commissioners to put a stop to the sale of 


rotten fish in the ci 
cholera cases. 


The District Board of Burdwan. 


ty, and to appoint homeopathic physicians to ‘agat 


25. In noticing the first meeting of the District Board of Burdwan, | 


expresses disappointment. The 


the Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 7th December, 


District 


Board resembles the old Road Cess Committee in every respect, except in 
this, that half the number of its members are elected. Is this the self- 
government that has been granted to the natives of India after so much 
fuss and noise? The English Government is becoming unpopular because 
it raises high hopes in the minds of the people and then disappoints them. 
Lord Dufferin expressed his regret that the natives have failed to appreciate 
the object of Government in appointing the Public Service Commission. 


But the writer is sorry that he cannot blame the natives for 16. The 
writer does not understand why the English resort to so much bh 
crooked policy for the purpose of governing a weak and peace-lomag 
people. It should speak out its mind in plain language. Instead of doing 
that, why does it create so much bitterness of feeling by higgling and 
haggling. It has given the natives many valuable privileges, but they a 
so much circumscribed by various restrictions that they have become very 
nearly useless. cen 

Councils, but not on the principle of popular election, and so Government oan 
pass laws as suit its own purposes. ‘There are law courts indeed, but distine- 
tons of race are made in them. The privilege of jury-trial has indeed be 


The natives are indeed admitted into the 


. and 


( 1859 ) 


granted, but the verdict of seven jurors is of nomore worth than the opinion 
of one foreign Judge. The natives have been granted the privilege of entering 
into the Civil Service, but they cannot avail themselves of it. Self-government 
has been granted to the natives, but the Magistrate watches the deliberations 
of the Self-Government Boards, just as prisoners are watched by Super- 
intendents of Jails. When a privilege is granted after much struggle, 
Government takes. very great care to restrict it by various expedients. 
This is the reason why it is losing the respect of the people. It should no 
longer adopt the policy of Lord Lytton. It should follow the footsteps 
of Lord Ripon. The English are carrying away vast riches to their own 
country from India. They should not do so any longer. They should govern 
India according to the promises made by them in the early part of their rule. 
Unless they do this, natives will not respect them. Natives will disagree 
with them in every point. This has become apparent from the proceedings 
of the very first meetings of the Burdwan District Board. The number of 
non-official members was very large at the meeting, and so Mr. Coxhead, 
the President, proposed Moti Baboo to be the Vice-Chairman of the new 
Board. Several members of the late District Road Cess Committee incurred 
the displeasure of Mr. Larminie, the then Magistrate, for proposing Moti 
Baboo as Vice-Chairman. But Mr. Coxhead proposed Moti Baboo and got 
him elected. This shows that the English are very slow in placing their confi- 
dence in natives, but they have never been up to this time disappointed by doi 

so. The next proposal before the Committee was the increase of the pay of the 
District Engineer, Mr. Stony. The Magistrate was defeated in this matter. 
Mr. Coxhead is known to be a very just man. The writer does not under- 
stand why such ap unjust proposal was.made by him. But it must be said 
to Mr. Coxhead’s credit that he did not in this case act obstinately as some 
Magistrates do. In this matter the defeat was shared by the Magistrate 
with his English colleagues. The English will be defeated whenever the 
‘pative will get any share of the administrative power. This is the reason 
why the English do not like self-government. It would be a matter of 
great regret if party-spirit makes its appearance in the matter of administra- 
tion out of the feeling of partiality for their own countrymen by the members 
ofthe administrative body. If the English want to rule justly, they should 
make way for the natives. Self-government will never succeed if the 
English try to provide for their favourites. If they do so, the clashing of 
the interests of the rulers and the ruled will produce untoward consequences, 


(9) —Ratlways and Communications including Canals and Irrigation. 


26. The Hindu Ranjika, of the lst December, says that the new 
The necessity of an embanknient at embankment tothe south of Beauleah leaves the 


- Rampore Beauleah. houses towards the south of it at the mercy 
of the Padma. It has therefore become necessary that an embankment 


should be thrown up along the bank of the. river to protect these: houses. 


If the Public Works Department do not undertake.the work, the municipality _ 


should take it up at once. id Dec gt tes G SIL Bat 
27. The Sanjtvant, of the 4th December, publishes a letter: from. a, corre- 
. Male passengers entering into female Spondent who complains that on the 24th. of 
compartments. | fie November he was travelling with: two: female 
companions, who were in the female compartment, from Goalundo, when three 
Mahomedans entered into that compartment at. Kushtea. ‘The: writer 
complained to the Station-master of Kushtea in vain. At Jagati: he com- 
plained to the station-master and to the guard, but these men, ‘hearing that 
they were Magistrate’s men, allowed them quietly to leave the femalecompart- 
ment. The writet requested: the Station-master to redresa the wrong. done 
by the Mahomedans ; but the Station-master told him—‘ Go ; do whatever 
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c Superintendent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, and is: anxious tn 
know what he does to punish the Station-masters of Jagati and Kushtea fo, 
what they have done. 


28. A correspondent of the Dainik, of the 5th December, says thas 


the people of several villages in Nudde . 

to depend on the Aslens, khal. for a 

water-supply. But its water has become exceedingly insalubrious. Unde, 

such circumstances, the Magistrate of the district, who lives close by, should 

take steps to supply the people with good drinkable water. 

29. A-correspondent of the Dainit, of the 6th December, blame 

Mr. Drury, the Officiating Traffic Superin- 

pep aa tendent of the Kastern Bengal State Railway 

for allowing only the clerks in charge of certain branches of his office the use 
of chairs instead of stools. : 


The Anjana khal. 


(4) — General. 


30. The Paridarshak, of the 20th November, sees no necessity for 
keeping. Assam under a Chief Commissioner, 


The province may be. brought under the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and one Commissioner for the whole pro- 


The Finance Committee. 


vince may be appointed. If in making administrative divisions, greater, 


importance is to be attached to area than to population into provinces 
then the Shurma Valley districts should as before be included into the 


Dacca Division and all the remaining districts of Assam should be placed 


under a Commissioner. If a Chief Commissioner of Assam is at all retained, 
considerable reduction may be made in his office establishment. The Chief 
Commissioner has a separate Secretary for each department, but the 
latter have very little to do. If the work for which two or three 
Secretaries are employed at present be entrusted in the hands of a single 
officer, then also can large, savings be effected. If Assam be brought 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, not only will reduction of 
expenditure be effected, but improvement will also be effected in the 
administration of the province. The happiness of the inhabitants of Assam 
now solely depends on the good sense of the Chief Commissioner. But 
if the province be brought under Bengal, its government will be carried on 
according to the opinion ofa Council. If this proposal be accepted by Gov- 
ernment, the people of Assam will be greatly benefited by the appointment 


of the Finance Committee. The writer therefore requests the Committee to 
direct its attention to the matter. | 


31. The Pratikdr, of the 26th November, says that Lord Dufferin, — 
it is said, is trying to introduce the representa- 
tive system of government into India 
People at first thought that they would be able to forget the loss of Lord 
Ripon by receiving Lord Dufferin as their Governor-General ; but all their 
hopes were being frustrated. If Lord Dufferin should now try to fulfil their 
hopes, it will be a matter of great happiness to the people. In order to please 
the people of this country the Viceroy will not be required to go away (0 
England, nor will it be necessary for him to relinquish his claim to 
what is justly due to him; but all thatis required is that the Viceroy 
should rule with mildness and generosity. Lord Ripon did’ no 
injure the interests of Government, and make the people independent: 
but he become popular because, in performing his own duties 
he showed kindness to the people, and was disposed to ~ Iisten 
to their grievances and to do justice to them. If Lord Dufferin ale0 
follows that policy, the people will bear him on their shoulders. The wrt 


The representative system of government. 
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earnestly requests His Lordship not to leave any evil deed behind him. 
There is yet sufficient time, and if Lord Dufferin so desires, he can become 
more popular than Lord Ripon. 


$2. The same paper says that if Government, without disbelieving 
sila Saliba in the loyalty. of the people, gives them 
: gee proper military training, they will become 
a source of safety in times of danger. It is difficult to avert all dangers by 
bringing soldiers from England at an immense cost. Now there can be no 
doubt as to the ability of native soldiers. They have showed great heroism in 
the Cabul war, in the Egyptian expedition, and on various other occasions. 
Government will be a great gainer by more largely admitting the natives 
into the army. The writer is glad to hear that the Secretary of State 
has sanctioned the proposal for increasing the Bengal native reserve 
force. 


33. The same paper says that it is a bad time with the English Govern- 
lessens: ta ti ment. All its endeavours are proving 
wae: oie failures, and its troubles are daily increasing. 
Its genius is leading it in the wrong direction. In India the English are 
being placed in great danger. On the one hand, there is financial embarrass- 
ment; on the other, the desire for pleasure and enjoyment is daily increasing 
among the officials. Government is beset with dangers. Even before the 
Russian difficulty has been encountered on the Cabul frontier, the Ghilzai tribe 
of Afghanistan has rebelled. Burmah still remains vnpacified. Troubles 
are also being apprehended in Thibet. 


$4, Referring to the saying of Sir Lepel Griffin, that India has 


7 been kept for the glory of England, 
ee the Prajé Bandhu, of the 26th November, 
says that if Government acts according to the advice of men like Sir 


Lepel Griffin, peace in India will not remain undisturbed for a long time. 
These men are enemies of both England and India. Government should 
not mistake such men for friends and should become careful. | 

35. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 27th November, says that it is 


not sorry at the condemnation of the leaders 
The suspicion of natives regarding 


the object of the appointment of the. of : native Opinion, by Lord Dofferin. : The 
Civil Service Commission. writer is only surprised that so distinguished 


a statesman as Lord Dufferin has used those 
condemnatory words. The Viceroy has complained that, while natives 
should express gratitude for the arrangements for the reconsideration of the 
Civil Service question made by the Government of India, after persistent efforts 
during many years, they are blaming Government. But the writer asks, 
has Government really tried for many years past to throw open the Civil 
Service to natives ? The writer has seen that Government has been trying 
to close the Civil Service to natives by direct and. indirect efforts. Lord 
Salisbury has closed the Civil Service to natives by reducing the 
standard of age for the Civil Service candidates to 19 years. Is this a fruit of 
persistent efforts? Granting that the Government of India had not the 
power of preventing that arrangement, what has Lord Lytton said in the 
secret despatch of his which has come to light? Has not Lord Lytton said 
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that the Government of India has all along tried to prevent the admission of © 


Natives into the Civil Service ? Did not he also propose that natives should 
not be allowed to enter the Covenanted Civil Service, but that a separate 
Civil Service should be created for them? Are these the persistent. efforts 
referred to by the Viceroy? Lord Ripon indeed tried to benefit natives, but 
in vain. Every other Viceroy has followed the- same policy. The: writer 
says that whatever Lord Dufferin may say, he will have to blame Govern- 
ment still more in future. The writer says that Government has appointed 


the Civil Service Commission in order to throw dust in the eyes of 


* 
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natives, and to give them a stone instead of bread. The Viceroy has hee 
sorry and astonished at the suspicion of native editors regarding the tnotivés 
of Government in appointing the Civil Service Commission, and hag ¢om 
to know: so late that the administration of India is ‘very difficult becanse 
he does not know all -the facts. The Viceroy has said that leaders of 
native opinion are imputing unworthy motives, because they do not know the 
real character of the English policy and of the English Viceroys, The 
writer says that because natives: have understood the character of the 
English policy, andof the English Viceroys by an experience of more than 
a bundred years, they expect evil results from the Commission. Indians haye 
received many benefits from the English. But still the writer must say that 
the administration is not yet so generous as it should be. Indians regard the 
Queen’s Proclamation as a charter of their rights. But the promises made in 
it have not yet been made good. No Viceroy, except Lord Ripon, tried to 
rule according to that Proclamation. All, including Lord Dufferin, have 
held out hopes. But those hopes have not been fulfilled. This is why 
natives distrust Government and impute unworthy motives to it. Had 
Lord Dufferin fulfilled a single hope, unworthy motives would not 
have been imputed to Government. No suspicion would have been 
awakened in the mind of any one if Lord Ripon had appointed the 
Public Service Commission, for people had come to have faith in him, 
There are other reasons for the suspicion of natives. Indians do not want 
a separate Civil Service. The Commission will not interfere with the 
Covenanted Civil Service. Thus natives will not obtain what they want 
from the Commission. Indians want that the question of the admission of 
natives into the Civil Service should be considered by a Parliament 
Committee. Parliament also was willing to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose. Why, then, is the Viceroy so eager to decide the question ? Natives 
do not consider his defence of the constitution of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to be satisfactory. He has not been able to prove that the business 
of the Commission will be impeded. if 20 0: 22 members are appointed to it. 
Was not the Parliamentary Committee, which was appointed by the Liberal 
Ministry to enquire into Indian affairs, composed of more than 16 members ? 
When the question is very important, and every race in India is interested in 
it, representatives of all races should be taken into the Commission. The 
number of non-officials on the Commission is very small. Again, there 
are only six natives on the Commission against ten Englishmen. No 
native newspaper has said that Government has appointed the Oon- 
mission in order to deceive natives by a base, vile, and culpable 
trick. After the result of the appointment of the Commission is known, 
it will be found out whether natives are right. The qriter is sure that the 
result will be the creation of a separate Civil Service for natives with smaller 
salaries and inferior privileges. But a larger number of natives will be 
appointed than at present. No new facilities will be afforded for the admission 
of natives into the Civil Service. The writer prays to God that this sue 
picion of his may prove wrong. ; 

36. The Hindu Ranjika, of the 1st December, says that, bigh or low, 
civilized or uncivilized, everyone is attached to 
a ruler who is anxious for the welfare of 
those who are placed in his charge; and such rulers only find the work 
of administration an easy and pleasant work. But to a ruler who doe 
not care for public opinion and does not trust his subjects, that work 
appears to be avery difficult one. Lord Dufferin has experienced this 
difficulty, and so he has expressed his surprise at the criticisms of the’ native 
"yer on the Public Service Commission. The writer does not think that 

ord Dufferin has any reason for surprise. A burnt child dreads the ‘fire. 
Natives who have experience of British rule cannot help being suspiciov® 
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as to the object of the Commission. For what does their experience tell 
them ? Only a few years ago Lord Lytton wrote to the Secretary of State— 
“We have had to choose between prohibiting them or cheating them, and 
we have chosen the least straightforward course,” and he succeeded in his 
object. Under such circumstances, when the present Commission has no 
power to interfere with the Covenanted Civil Service, and when the number of 
the representatives of the people on it is very small, the natives have reason 
to be suspicious. Government issued a resolution directing the admission of 
natives into the Opium Department, but no native has as yet been appointed 
to it. The appointments in the Public Works Department have been closed 
against the natives in the interests of the students of the Cooper’s Hill 
College. With all these things before their eyes, can the natives have any 
respect for the policy of Government ? It was for this reason that the native 
press considered the existence of some evil motivesin the matter of the Com- 
mission possible. Had Lord Dufferin been aware of all these things, he could 
not have pronounced the fear of the native press to be groundless. The 
writer will be very glad if His Lordship can positively declare that Govern- 
ment has no secret motive in this matter, can admit a number of able 
representatives of the people into the Commission, and can publish all 
the correspondence with the Secretary of State on the subject. If Lord 
Dufferin is a real well-wisher of the country, he will never have to be 
surprised or pained by Indian public opinion. 
07. The Garid, of the lst December, says that Bengalis will never 
- get real self-government so long as_ they 
depend on the English for their liberties and 
privileges. ‘The English are very astute. They laugh in their sleeves at 
the attempts made by Bengali patriots to obtain privileges from them 
by setting agitation on foot in England and in India. They sometimes 
try to satisfy the aspirations of natives by giving them tinsel instead of real 
eold. The writer thinks that the reorganization of the Legislative Council 
will not help the natives any way. If they want real self-government, they 
should elect five or six independent and impartial men in every sub-division 
to form arbitration courts, and resolve not to have recourse to English law 
courts, in which the cost of litigation is ruinous. The parties to suits gain 
no advantage. Government and the lawyers enjoy the cream. If the 
Bengalis want real self-government, they should not adopt the suicidal 
policy of resorting to British law courts. 
88. The Bhdrat Mitra, of the 2nd December, says that there will be 
The Civil Service Commission ana great ill-feeling between Government and 
appointments to the Native Civit natives if- the Qivil Service Commission does 
—_— them no good. Government now appoints 
incompetent sons of Rajahs and eminent officers to the Native Civil Service. 
No good is done to natives by such appointments. = 
39. The Surabhi and Patdkd, of the 2nd December, says that the 
_ @anger from wild beasts has increased. The 
ge Sage fem wild coke ae Vinee attributes this tothe carelessness of 
on one the people. The writer is astonished at 
this supposition. How is it that the danger has increased since the passing 
of the Arms Act ? nee 
40.. Tne same paper says that Lord Dufferin has simply expressed 
- surprise at the suspicion entertained by natives 
o Lord Dufferin and the Civil Service regarding the appointment of the Civil Service 
Mmission, 2 ° 
Commission, but he has given no assurance to 
natives. Lord Dufferin is very wily. He bas been sent to India to attach 
natives to British rule, without however rendering them any service. 
Lord Dufferin bas not given the assurance that the object of the Civil 
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Service Commission is not bad, and that Government will not. 
to any bad recommendation that may be made by it. This ; 


give effect 


; ; wav ; 
proceeding. He wanted to silence native papers without dita pe 


D 
assurance to natives. Natives must be great fools if they are deluda 


by this wily act of Lord Dufferin. When Lord Dufferin has not 
stated what the object of the Commission is, its object must be bad, Lord 
Dufferin’s words have but served to confirm the suspicion of the write 
The writer tells the native papers and associations to beware. 
41. The same paper says that the. reason urged for the appoint. 
ment of Civilians as Lieutenant-Governoy, 
Appointment of Civiliansas Lieute- of Bengal is that’ Civilians become conver- 
nant-Governors. : 
sant with the languages and the manners and 
customs of the people by long residence in this country. Such experience 
is necessary in the rulers of provinces. But Civilians do not as a matter of 
fact acquire a knowledge of Bengali and of Bengali customs and manner 
by their residence in the country. Again, the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay are appointed in England. Do they not govern well? Another 
reason assigned is that if Civilians cannot aspire to the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, good men will not consent to serve as Civilians. But the big posts that 
will be open to Civilians, even if they are not appointed as Lieutenant. 
Governors, are sufficiently high to induce good men to enter the Civil 
Service. Another reason urged for the appointment of Civilians ag 
Lieutenant-Governors is that they learn all sorts of works by rising 
to the Lieutenant-Governorship from low posts. But this qualification 
is not necessary in rulers, and is not possessed by the Viceroy and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay. Much injury is produced by the 
appointment of Civilians as Lieutenant-Governors. The Civilian Lieute- 
nant-Governor winks at the offence of his brother Civilians. The relation 
between the Civilians and Bengalis resembles the relation between an animal 
of prey and its prey. ‘The Civilians look down upon Bengalis, and 
Bengalis hate and fear them. The older Civilians seem to teach the 
younger to hate natives, otherwise why are young Civilians so 
proud? Why is Sir Rivers Thompson so much blamed? Is he naturally 
a bad man? Most probably not. He was corrupted in consequence of his 
baving been a mofussil official while yet a boy. For these reasons the 
writer recommends that Civilians should not be appointed Lieutenant- 
Governors. | 
42. The same paper says that under the Hindu and Mussulman mle 
Introduction of the elective system people not only managed their own local 
in the appointment of the members affairs, but also had a large share 1 the 
oe ee administration. But English rule has des 
troyed the system of self-government which existed in India. After 
destroying that system, the English officials now say that natives are no 
fit for self-government. There is an obstacle in the way of the intro 
duction of the elective system in the appointment of the members of the 
Legislative Councils, as a Parliamentary law is necessary for. the purpose. 
Agitation has been set on foot in England to get such a law paseed there; | 
in the meantime, Government can introduce the elective system without | 
a Parliamentary law. Lord Ripon asked the British Indian Association 
to select a representative. The Indian Governors may follow this course 0 
@ more extensive scale. | 
43. The Sulabha Samdchdr and Kushdaha, of the 3rd Deeeia 
nl that the cause of ill-feeling between Govel 
lh as _ ment and the people is that neither knové 
the wants and objects of the other. The Government of Bengal often 
displays its dissatisfaction with the native press, because it does not: ge 
any benefit from the latter. It often happens that the native newspape™: 


Clearly 
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being unable to understand the real object of Government, criticises its 
acts ic a manner which is calculated to shake the faith of the people 
in the Government. Sometimes the native papers publish some news 
without due enquiry, and thereby induces Government to do something which 
causes inconvenience to the people. To remove this evil it is necessary that 
each party should agree to do something. It will be necessary for Govern- 
ment to publish all information regarding its acts and regulations in the native 
newspapers and thereby encourage them. Newspapers in this country have 
grown up very lately. The editors have not yet learned to deal with all matters 
with ability. Government should not for their slight faults be displeased 
with them and hate them; but should try to guide them. The editors of 
newspapers, on the other hand, should take every trouble to become 
fully acquainted with the real facts, and should know the opinions of the 
heads of their communities on public questions before publishing anything 


respecting Government. For the sake of justice and the public, good ediors 
should do this. 


44. The same paper says that the condition of the fishermen of the 


) ane Sunderbuns is extremely poor. Most of them 
re ee have not more than a single hut, and that 
also is not sufficiently thatched. All of them live from hand to mouth, and 


most of them are heavily in debt. The males catch fish, both day and night, 
while the females sell them in hauts and gunges. There is scarcely any 
person among them who can write his own name. ‘They are all cowards, 
and fly away whenever they hear the police or any court of justice mentioned. 
But great oppression is being practised on these people. ‘The police officers 
in the thanas in the Sunderbuns district take advantage of their ignorance 
to fill their own pockets. Even the boatmen of the river police officers 


do not pay for the fish taken by them. Besides these, there are the agents 
and officers of the zemindars. 


The writer has been informed that great oppression is now being 
practised on these ignorant people by the River Police officers. For the last 
two months they have not been able to cast their nets in the rivers for 
fear of being oppressed by the police officers. Before this time they were 
once prohibited from catching fish by the orders of the Overseer, which were 
afterwards confirmed by the Magistrate. But G. P. Maillotash, the kind 
zemindar of the place, in a suit which cost him more than a thousand 
rupees, succeeded in obtaining an order from the High Court empowering the 
fishermen to catch fish in the river. The present Overseer is a great 
oppressor of the weak, and the head-constable of the police is a barber, 
whose caste is proverbially cunning. The Overseer has carried away the 
nets of the fishermen, and issued a notification to the effect that if any one 
casis nets in the river, they will be torn to pieces. The head-constable, on 
the other hand, has hurt a fisherman, because he did not receive parvant 
or perquisite from him on the occasion of the Puja. The writer requests 


the Overseer and the head-constable not to practise oppression on these 
poor people. | 


45. The Arya Darpan, of the 8rd December, says that many 
persons publish. indecent advertisements 

neublication of indecent advertisee ynder the pretext of distributing efficacious 
: medicines. Far from doing any good, such 
advertisements do great injury to the community by inducing people 


to spend money in buying these medicines, and by misdirecting the 


tastes of the public. Recently a man has been punished with a fine of 
Rs. 100 in Bombay for publishing indecent advertisements.’ In Beng 
many such indecent advertisements are seen in the newspapers. The 
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editors of these papers should be prosecuted under the Indian Penal (oq, 
for they are misdirecting the tastes of the public by publishing such adver. 
tisements. ae 
46. The Samaya, of the 3rd December, says that. India is governed 
despotically. In order to prevent the 
admission of natives into the Civil Service 
the standard of age for the Civil Service examination was reduced {, 
19 years. Under the Moghul Emperors Indians were appointed to aj 
important posts. But has the English Government ever  trugteg 
Indians? Because Government thinks that native troops are mop 
useful in Indian wars it has admitted them into the army. But natives 
are not appointed to. high military offices. Indians wanted to become 
volunteers ; but they were not enrolled as volunteers. Yet many worthless 
English soldiers are being maintained, and the Commanders-in-Chief are 
drawing large salaries. If Government could trust Indians, the military 
expenditure would have been considerably reduced. Though there are q 
large number of educated Indians, Government cannot trust them with 
high posts, but appoints Englishmen on large salaries to discharge duties 
which cen be performed by natives on smaller salaries. Because reduction 
of expenditure has become necessary, Government has appointed the Civil — 
Service Commission. Upon hearing from native papers that the expenditure 
will be reduced if natives are appointed to high posts, Lord Dufferin hag 
adopted a deceitful policy. It is difficult to understand his wily course, 


The Civil Service Commission. 


- Would any harm have been done if the correspondence that has taken 


place on the subject of the appointment of the Civil Service Commission 


had been published. The writer does not expect any good from the 


Commission. Indians have passed the stage when they could be deluded 
with the appointment of Commissions. The writer approves of the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter, Syed Ahmed Khan, 
Mr. Ramaswami Mnudaliyar, Kaji Sahib Uddin, and Roy Bahadur 
Krishnaji Nulkar as members of the Commission, He complains that no 
representative has been taken from the Punjab into the Commission. The 
writer hopes that Government will satisfy the people of the North-Western 
Provinces by appointing Rajah Rampal Singh to the Commission. Let 
the Viceroy appoint 20 members to the Commission instead of 16. Of 
these 20 members, 10 should be natives. Two more membets should be 
taken from Bengal, which is the most important province in India, and 
another native member should be taken from Madras. Dadabhai Nowra)! 
should be taken into the Commission from Bombay as another represent- 
ative of it, Government should soon invite the public to nominate these 
additional members. Englishmen will never show as much interest as natives 
in a question in which the latter are interested. : 
47. The same paper says that Lord Dufferin is not at all anxious 
about the improvement of the condition of 
natives. On the contrary, he is anxious 0 
put down native aspirations. The object of the appointment of the 
Commission is to establish a difference between English and Native 
Civilians. Referring to the expression of surprise by Lord Dufferin a 
the suspicion entertained by natives regarding the appointment of the 
Commission, the writer asks whether His Excellency has considered the 
conduct of the Civilians who have administered India during the rego 
of Queen Victoria. What is the use of so much deceit? There® 
nothing to wonder at at the conspiracy between the Home Government’ and 
the Government of India for deceiving natives. But Lord Dafferin he 
become surprised at the suspicion entertained by natives regarding #° 
appointment of the Civil Service Commission. Let Lord Dufferin 
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how far the Queen’s Proclamation has been observed. Even granting 
that Lord Dufferin is friendly to natives, are all Englishmen so friendly to 
them? Because the Viceroy is just, more than half the number of 
the members of the Commission are Englishmen. The Civilians are expres- 
sing dissatisfaction at the appointment of the Commission, lest a few natives 
should be appointed to high posts.. The Zimes has been showing hostility 
to Bengalis. The writer insists upon half the number of the members 
of the Commission being natives. 

48. The Bangabdst, of the 4th December, says that it appears that 

the expenditure of Government is increasing 
every year, but that the revenue is not increas- 
ing proportionately. So that it appears that Government is trying to 
increase the revenue to meet the increased expenditure. But there is no 
means Of increasing the revenue any more. Government has taken all it 
can from impoverished India. The annual income of the whole of the 
population of India is not more than 34 hundred crores, and of this Govern- 
ment takes 79 crores ; so that more than 20 rupees is not left annually for 
each man. If twenty rupees is the average annual income for each man, 
taking the rich and poor together, what is the income of the poor? This 
fearful extort‘on is the cause of famine and starvation. There is no means 
left for increasing the revenue. The import duty cannot be imposed 
because the Manchester merchants are opposed to such imposition. How 
can, then, the increased expenditure be net? To meet this difficulty the 
Finance Committee has been appointed. The principal cause of the 
increase of expenditure is the heavy drawings of the Secretary of State 
for India on the Indian revenue. Another cause is the exchange 
difficulty. Sir Auckland Colvin says,—‘ The fact that India, whose 
currency and revenue are in silver, has incurred heavy obligations 
in gold, has introduced into our financial situation since the fall 
of silver commenced an element, which experience shows to be one of the 
most seriovs dangers with which Indian administration has been hitherto 
menaced.” On another occasion he says—‘‘ The fall of silver by intensifying the 
difficulties of Government in respect of exchange and of loans, and thereby cut- 
ting our available resources, is unquestionably detrimental.” Thus it appears 
that Government has no means of increasing the revenue, and that it will 
therefore be obliged to reduce expenditure. But army expenditure will be 
increased rather than decreased. Interest on the public debt cannot be reduced: 
no great reduction is possiblein the Public Works Department. The only 
department in which, therefore, reduction is possible is the civil department. 
Fourteen or fifteen crores of rupees are spent in this department, and some 
substantial reduction can be made init. Some reduction is also possible in the 
expenditure which is incurred in the collection of revenue, and alsoin the 
Railway and Post Office Departments. Of the 75 crores of rupees annually 
spent by Government, 24 or 25 crores are paid as salaries to Europeans, 
official and non-official. Natives do not get even one-fourth of that. The 
Finance Committee will not probably reduce the salaries or number of the 
European officers, but native officers will probably be deprived of their bread. 
Government should try to reduce the expenditure in those matters which are 
the chief causes of the present financial difficulty, namely, the exchange duty 
and the drawings of the Secretary of State. Of course, the expenditure in 
the Civil Department and the salaries of the European officers should also 
be reduced, but unless reduction is effected in those matters, this- will produce 
no good at all. jah — 

49. The same paper in reviewing the pamphlet entitled ¢he Star ta the 
Hast, says that there is no one among the 
educated natives who is not a well-wisher of the 
British Government. But it is certain that discontent among the common 
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eople is gradually increasing. The writer cannot say whether : 
be 8 rebellion fl not, but it is certain that such decensale iad poe 
confidence in the Government will not benefit the empire. The native editor 
criticise the erroneous, and objectionable measures of Government rallies 
severely only because they are its well-wishers. The reviewer agrees with 
the writer of the pamphlet in holding that the British Indian administration 


requires a thorough change. 


50. The same paper says that PR OnTGS Gel strength of India 
ee consists of 2,00, soldiers, of which 

a eee are Eaoropeans and the rest natives. a ; 
three thousand of these soldiers are at present employed in Burmah. Five 
thousand more will be required there. The greater part of the Bengal 
army has been stationed in the Punjab, because the. fear of a Russian 
invasion is greatest in that quarter. Consequently the strength of almos 
all the forts in India has been diminished. But there is no fear of rebel. 
lion or of a rising as long as the people and the Princes of India are 
attached to British rule. The armies of the native princes increase the 
strength of the empire in times of danger. Russia may enter India through 
the Himalayas, and so soldiers have been stationed at the Gilgit Pass. 
The North-Western Frontier too requires watching. The coasts of Madras 
and Bombay are guarded, both on land and water, for fear of a Russian or of 
a French invasion by the sea. From this it is apparent that the greater part 
of the Indian army is required for the frontier defences, and the English 
have been obliged to depend greatly upon the loyalty of their native subjects. 
Had England distrusted natives, she could not have weakened the garrisons 
of the forts in India. Though she trusts them to this extent, it is a matter 
of great regret that she does not trust them in many things, Mih- 
tary men are casting a distrustful eye on the armies of native princes. 
Full confidence is never placed on native soldiers. Formerly native 
regiments were composed of homogeneous elements; but at present 
they are composed of heterogeneous elements for fear of rebellion. Have 
the English forgotten that in 1857 the Hindus and Mussalmans for- 
ot their race distinctions and made common cause? If English short- 
sightedness, rashness, and oppression goad them to rehellion, the distinctions of 
caste, colour, and creed will lose all influence over them. The English do not 
entrust the native soldiers with good arms. There can be nothing more 
foolish than this. The expenses incurred in increasing the strength of the 
army by the employment of eleven thousand additional European soldiers would 
have sufficed for securing the services of 66 thousand native soldiers. Every 
native regiment—nay, even every company in a regiment—is now composed of 
men belonging to eight different castes, which are antagonistic to each other. 
This race antagonism amongst soldiers does not preclude the possibility of 
their union, and if this is allowed to continue, the English will be in great 
danger at the time of a powerful foreign invasion. Even at the Delhi 
Camp of Exercise the representatives of foreign powers, though struck 
with the strength and skill of the native army, were not slow to perceive 
that this race antagonism really weakened it. To prevent the possibility of 
a mutiny, the English have diminished the martial power of the native 

army, which is indispensable to them. 2 


51. The Sanjtvant, of the 4th December, says that Lord Dufferio bas 
reproved those who questioned the motives of 
Government in appointing the Public Service 
Commission. His Lordship says that it has been appointed for the 

of the people of India. But the writer knows the secret. There are 
800 civilians at the present moment. Government wants to appoidt 10 
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natives as civilians in the ccurse of four or five years by holding examinations 
both in India and in England. The proposal sounds well but the conse- 
quences, if it is carried into effect, will not be good. It will not satisfy 
even the moderate aspirations of the natives. The natives want fair field 
and no favour. They want that the examination should be held both in 
India and in England, and that Sanskrit and Arabic should have 
equal value in the examination. This will enable the natives to 
compete on equal terms with the English, and to occupy in time 
the majority of the posts now held by English Civilians. Under Lord 
Dofferin’s system only one hundred natives will become civilians, and no 
more. This does not satisfy the writer. The natives justly demand to be 
placed on a footing of equality with the English. Their ‘demand of course 
militates against the interestsof Englishmen; but their demand is just. 
They neither seek a favour nor anything that is unreasonable. People 
have already some misgivings as to the object of the Public Service Com- 
mission. If, again, Sir Charles Aitchison, in whom they have great con- 
fidence, cannot preside owing to ill-health, these misgivings will increase. 
52. The same paper says that ry = Dhar, the well-known 
sts tiles of Castalia patriot of Umballa, is now in jail for the 
es uarrel that took place between Mr. Bullman, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Umballa, and the Hindu residents of the place. 
High-hannded officers want to send all those who take an interest in the 
affairs of their country to jail, but the patriots are always prepared for such a 
contingency. The imprisonment of Lala Murali Dhar is good news. Unless 
trodden under foot, nobody in this world ever comes to realise his position. 


53. Thesame paper says that one Ram Chandra Bandopadhya at- 
tempted to commit suicide by applying a 


The death of Ram Chandra Ban- a . : 
sanathene ob the Matias Odie fish-knife to his throat in order to escape 


Hospital. the pinch of poverty. He was taken to 

the Medical College Hospital for treatment. 
Last Thursday he was not found in his bed, and search being made, he 
was discovered in the compound of the hospital. He was carried upstairs, 
and died the same evening. The police enquired of the Medical College 
authorities about the cause of Ram Chandra’s death. Dr. Gibbons gave a 
certificate that Ram Chandra had died from the effects of the wound on bis 
throat; but Dr. Mackenzie, the Police Surgeon, has discovered that three 
of Ram Chandra’s ribs were broken, and that the bones of his right shoulder 
and of his thigh were also broken. Nothing can be more shameful for the 
Medical College Hospital than this. A patient with a wound on his throat falls 
down from the first floor without being noticed by any of the physicians and 
the servants of the hospital. This is shameful indeed. The writer is anxious 
to know what punishments are inflicted on those whose negligence has 
caused the death of Ram Chandra. Dr. Gibbons gave a certificate that 
the man had died of the wound on his throat. What can be his motive in 
giving a false certificate? He was either anxious to hide thé disgrace 
of the hospital, or he signed the certificate without knowing the real facts 
of the case. In either case his name should be at once removed from the 


list of medical officers of Government, and he should be punished severely, - 


to serve as an example to others. The writer hopes that the police will 
haul him up before the criminal court. 


54. The same paper gives the account of two criminal cases in dne 
of which eome coolies were punished for 
attacking a Kuropean planter, who had whip- 
ped a boy in their presence; and in another some coolies were punished for 
surrounding the house of a planter. In both these cases the coolies did no 
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harm; and yet they were punished with imprisonment. It is for this 
reason that the coolies do not venture. to prosecute Europeans. The 
writer tried hard to collect statistics as to the number of cases instituted 
against the planters by the coolies ; but the records of law courts were not 
accessible to him. Three cases were instituted in Dibrugarh against planters 
in the year 1884 from 10th October to 9th December. In the first of thege 
Mr. Hubert was fined onlv Rs. 30 for.unlawfully confining a coolie. Ip 
the second Mr. Good was. fined Rs. 40 for assaulting a coolie. In the 
third case Mr. Food was fined Rs. 15 for committing the offence under 
section $25 of the Indian Penal Code against a coolie. From these it ig 
apparent that the relations between the coolies and their employers are not 
satisfactory, The-cooly life in the tea gardens is full of strife, and the very 
reverse of peaceful. Coolies are quite willing to sacrifice their lives 
than to return to the gardens. Many coolies commit suicide to escape the 
miseries of the coolie life. In a single garden in Debrugarh three coolies 
committed suicide.in the course of a year; and itis a matter of great 
regret that Government officers, instead of enquiring into the . causes 
of these self-inflicted deaths, try to suppress them. The public has no 
means of knowing what oppressions are being practised in the tea gardens ; 
but from what the writer has gathered, with great difficulty, it is plain that 
the gardens resemble the nether-regions. : 

What a new coolie sees around him in the gardens, and what he hears 
from the old coolies freeze his blood. On joining his work he finds 
himself quite new to it, and quite unequal for its due performance. The 
work is not only severe, but monotonous and unchanging. ‘“ Many newly- 
arrived coolies are quite unaccustomed to labour; others are within a measur- 
able distance of disease: all are depending on their earnings for their 
livelihood. They are obliged to work beyond their strength under most 
trying conditions, and it is only when they are beyond all hope of recovery 
that they are dieted by the garden, or (I fear more frequently) dosed with 
medicine.” The writer one day asked a fugitive coolie the reasons why he 
had left the garden where he was earning his livelihood. The man said with 
tears in his eyes that in the garden he could not die in peace. _He has to 
work even when attscked with fatal disease; and the whip is sure to be 
used if ne refuces to go to his work. ‘The managers compel men. who are 
too weak to work. They compel able-bodied men to work harder than they 
can. They deduct the wages of the coolies who cannot perform the full 
amount of the’ work imposed upon them. The working hours for the 
coolies have been fixed by law at 9. This is rather hard. The factory 
labourers, whose work is not so hard, work for nine hours only. The system 
of contract work prevailing in the gardens often compels coolies to work 
so hard as to lose their health. | 

If the coolies cannot do the full amount of work, not only are their — 
wages deducted, but they are also often whipped. Every officer in the garden 
goes out with a whip in his hand, and it is used indiscriminately against 
males and’females. Boys and girls, though not bound by. contract, . are 
compelled to work under threats of punishment. Whipping, is in vogue 
in almost all the gardens. The planters co not hesitate to whip even females. 
There is a peculiar process for whipping them. They are tied to. a .post, 
and made to lay their buttocks bare, and there they are ‘whipped. The 
motive for doing this is that the females out of modesty are not able to 
show the marks of whipping to the court. The Chief Qommissioner says 
that the planters are not prone to oppression. He. has not.--perhaps 
enquired into this civilized method of whipping. Kicks and blows are 
very frequently used to set the coolies right. Many have breathed their 
lust from the effects of these. If an enquiry be made it will be found 
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that many coolies have breathed their last or have been permanently disabled 
for this reason. The coolies are sometimes confined in the fermenting 
house, in which tea-leaves are dried, and in which the heat is almost scorching. 
They are kept in these black holes without allowing them drinking water, and 
not released without the permission of the planter. Oftentimes they are 
confined in this house to compel ‘them to renew their contracts. 
Mr. Greenshield, the Assistant Magistrate of Debrugarh, was surprised to 
hear that there are jails in the gardens, and in his judgment in a case that 
came before him he made some severe remarks about them. The Govern- 
ment of Assam is not perhaps aware of the existence of these jails, for the 
report of the year 1884-85 is silent about them. This omission dimi- 
nishes the respect of the people for the report of that Government. 

55. In noticing the speech of Lord Dufferin at Hyderabad, in which 
“Lord Dufferin’s speech at Hydera- His Lordship complimented the Nizam upon 
bad. being the head of a state which had been the 
constant friend of the British Government, the same paper points out the his- 
torical blunder which His Lordship has committed, idaadhuch as the Nizam 
was during the early period of British rule in India several times engaged in 
hositlities against the English. His Lordship considered the position of the 
native princes of India to be enviable, because they are protected against all 
internal and external commotivn by the English. But, says the writer, great 
oppression is practised on these princes by the Residents. They are often 
denied even those liberties which even their poorest subjects’ enjoy. The 
history of Mulhar Row Guikwar, of the present Chief of Bikaneer, and of 
the Begum of Bhopal, bears testimony to the hard lot of the native princes. 

5g. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 5th December, says that no civilized 


Epa Pia oN Government can ever tolerate the idea of 
Zemindars ang Sovenmes —__oppressing the landlords in the same way as 
the British Government is oppressing the zemindars. No intelligen‘ 
Government will ever follow a commercial policy in disregard of statesman- 
ship and morality. Government isso foolish that it tries to ruin a class oi 
loyal and friendly subjects by treachery, breach of promise, and the spirit of 
fault-finding. Had the welfare of its subjects been the object of Government, 
it could never have oppressed the zemindars. Does Government believe that 
it will succeed in strengthening the lower classes by ruining the higher classes ? 
Can the lower limbs of the body thrive when the head is cut off? The 
average income of the natives of India is only Rs. 224 year, a sum not 
sufficient for bare subsistence. No one but a madman will ever try to 
bring down the income of every one in the country to thissum. If 
the zemindars are ruined, Englishmen, planters, bankers, pleaders, and 
the Amla will enjoy a very large income. Those who are advocates of 


equal distribution of wealth should remember that a low class man may — 


enjoy very good health on one meal a day, while a high class man 
may not énjoy the same health with five sumptuous meals a day. Itis not 
possible to benefis the lower classes by ruining the zemindars. The writer 
implores the Government to give up the commercial policy in the administra- 
tion of the country, and to restore to the zemindars the powers and 
privileges of which they have been deprived by it. _ - 
57. The Dacca a. of the 6th ipa A brn Lord 
ok ast iy 11H erin 18 ‘a man of crooked policy, and it 
a saahis nth wen was not expected that he would clearly explain 
his policy befpre the public. Under such circumstances, he deserves the 
writer’s thanks for his outspokenness at Poona, From the history of the Civil 
Service question the natives infer ‘that the Commission has been appointe: 
to close the Ouvenanted Civil Service against them: — It is not proper t 
blame them. The natives cannot see any State correspondence. If H 
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Lordship had published his correspondence with the Secretary of State on this 
subject, they could have known his. object ; but when everything is done 
in secret, the natives cannot be blamed for misunderstanding the objects 
of Government. re ; 

58. The Chéru Vadrid, of the 6th December, says that, blinded by 
cil selfishness, the English have: lowered the 
pete egg en standard of age in the Civil Service: examina- 
tion, and thereby have closed that. service to the natives, and algo 
seriously obstructed the work of administration. The lowering of 
the standard of age, and the encouragement given to the use of intoxicating 
substances, lower the respect of the people towards Government, English 
lads of 19, born and bred up in England, get charge of districts and 
divisions with unlimited powers, which turn their heads. Natives are 
insulted by these lads, and justice is not properly administered by them. 
This brings disgrace upon Government and upon the fair fame of the 
Queen’s administration. If the English care for their own good name, 
they should raise the standard of age in the Civil Service Examination... 
59. In noticing the speech ek Lord pages before the Poona 
ee oe Sarvajanik Sava, the same paper says. that, 
ee hefeas expressing his rian at the attitude 
of the native press towards the Public Service Commission, Lord Dufferin 
should have taken into his consideration whether there is any real founda- 
tion for the misgivings of that press. Lord Dufferin is not perhaps aware 
of the minute recorded by Lord Lytton on the subject. The standard of age 
in the Civil Service examination has been lowered, and an attempt has 
been made to create a distinction between the native and European 
sections of the Service. These things have made the natives suspicious, 
and the English are responsible for raising suspicion in their minds. 
These untimely utterances of Lord Dufferin show the fickleness of his 
heart. Such remarks might have been made with propriety after the 
Commission had ended its labours. If the Commission proves a failure, people 

will lose all respect for Lord Dufferin. net 
60. In noticing the opinion of Lord Dufferin, that owing to the 


Lend Dudlots sii Via ablive pdeik hostile criticism of the native press the work of 


administration of India has become extremely 
difficult, the Seamvdd Prabhakar, of the 9:h December, says that the 


difficulty arises, not so much from these hostile criticisms, as from’ the fact 
that while the country has advanced in education and ‘enlightenment, 
the constitution of Government lags behind. It will- increase year - after 
year unless a constitution be adopted suited to the times. Brute force cannot 
always keep moral force under control. When moral force comes in collision 
with brute force, the former generally gains the day. Ifthe English grant 
the country a constitution suited to the times, the difficulty of administration 
will diminish. ® iat aun 
61. The Navavibhdkar Sdédhdrani, of the 6th December, says’ that 

The Viceroy and the Lieutenant. tose who are not blind see that the system 
Governce, and the cheoge of the cyatem of Indian administration should be changed 
peau in accordance with the change that has 

taken place in the country. The writer considers the Englishman who 
says that British rule has done India nothing but good to be a liar. 
A Parliamentary Committee has been felt to be necessary, becausé it 18 
expedient to introduce a change in the systein of Indian administra- 
ion. Lord Dufferin recognizes the necessity of such a change. For this 
reason he is in favour of the appointment of a Pariiamentary Com- 


mittee of Enquiry. The writer thanks His Excellency: for this; ‘and 


hopes that he will assist such a Committee with good counsel. with 


C 1s) 


the single view of benefiting India, If he fulfils this hope, he will 
entitle himself to the gratitude of 250 millions of Indians. The 
Lieutenant-Governor also has understood ‘that a change has come 
upon India. After what he has said at the Saint Andrews’ dinner, 
the writer will feel pain in parting from him, and is inclined to forget 
all.that natives have suffered during: his administration. Whenever 
Sir Rivers has depended upon his own head:and heart without listening 
to the evil counsel of others, he has pleased and benefited Bengalis. 
The benefit that be has done to Bengalis in the matter of self- 
government he has done from his own convictions, but the injury that 
he has done he has done: at the instance of others. By depending 
at last upon his own head in the matter of the Chowkidari Bill he 
satisfied. Bengalis. Because at the time of providing against the 
adulteration: of ghee he did not listen to the evil counsel of some he 
satisfied Bengalis. The writer thinks that he will not also be guided 
by evil. counsel in ‘the matter of the Calcutta Municipal Bill. “Sir 
Rivers Thompson’s heart is pure, but weak. What is a merit in Sir 
Rivers as a private individual is a defect in him as aruler. A ruler 
should equally possess firmness and tenderness. Both the Viceroy and’ 
the Lieutenant-Governor recognize the necessity of a change in the 
system of administration. The writer entertains hopes on account of 
this, and waits to see whether the pclicy of Lord Lytton has dis- 
appeared, and. whether British policy becomes henceforth stricily just. 


2, The same paper says that the going of I dian money. to 
| England will not be prevented so long as. 

the system of administration is not changed. 
But there is no hope for a speedy change of administration. It is. 
true that Indians will not be happy so long as this draining away 
of Indian money is not stopped, but they may be relieved for the. 
present by the removal of the exchange difficulty. This difficulty 
should be soon removed. “eo ee ae i eae 
63. The Sdr Sudhdnidhi, of the 6th December, says that the dis- 

The disturbances by Mussulmans * turbances by Mussulmans at Allahabad are 
Allahabad. | not yet at an end, because the Kotwal and 
his subordinates, who are Mussulmans, encourage their co-religionists. 
Ifthe Kotwal is transferred, and good police arrangements are made, 


\ 


these disturbances may be put an end to. | : 


64,. A correspondent of the Dainik, of the 6th December, says that 

a poor fisherman of Dhubri has been 
assessed at Rs, 10; but he being unable 
to pay the tax, his only net has been sold. The assessor is a native of 
the place. He is fully acquainted with the condition and income of 


The exchange difficulty. 


Assessment of the income-tax. 


every one ; but unfortunately he has assessed those to the tax who have 


no means to pay if. More than a hundred people applied to the Deputy 


Commissioner for reduction of their taxes, but instead of reduction their 


assessments have been doubled. 


65, The Som Prakash, of the 6th December, says that cholera is 
Sac raging at Santipore, Ranaghat,' Haripore, 

pas ne neues in Mapecha; Simla, Kalinagar, Pabla, Nrisinghapore, 
doctors, Beldanga, _ Bagdierpore, Baganchra, and 
, . other villages... About thirty persons died 

of that disease at, Santipore, and about 20: at-Baganchra. » The:local 
authorities should no longer remain indifferent.. The writer hopes that 


he Magistrate, Mr. Hopkinson, and the Co.omissioner, Mr. Smith; will — 
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save the people from their present danger by bringing the fact of 
revalence of cholera to the. notice of Sir Rivers Thompson. ~ 
Government hospitals are useless. There are no good medicines ang 
doctors. in them. For this reason people do not wish to depend upon 
those hospitals. These hospitals are of no use at the time of 
prevalence .f cholera or of malaria. The writer reconmends that 
on the occasion of the prevalence of epidemics Government should 
apport separate doctors on larger salaries for the benefit of the 
placcs suffering trom them. The writer requests Government to make 
this arrangement for the benefit of the villages above named. 
66. The same paper says that common Mussulmans do not become 
full of religious feelings, but of reckless 
enthusiasm on the occasion of the Moho- 
rum, when they issue in processions with 
martial music, flourishing sticks. Low- 
class Mussulmans are bitterly hostile to Hindus. If in such a mood 
of mind they come across Hindus, they are tempted to beat them. 
Thus quarrels be:ween Hindus and Mussulmans arise. Government 
may put an end to martial music and martial sports on these occasions 
without interfering with the Mussulman religion. 
67. Thesame paper says that Bengali newspapers are condemned by 
the Viceroy for every statement they make. 
o Native papers and the Civil Service When they speak the truth, they are ac- 
cused of impertinance ; when they misun- 
derstand the policy of Government through error, their offence is 
not forgiven. Is the statement of te Bengali papers that Government 
has repeatedly broken its promises in the matter of the appointment of 
natives to the Civil Service false? But because the statement has been 
made by Bengalis it has been considered impertinent. The appoint- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission filled natives with alarm. Lord 
Lyttun injured natives by interf-ring with the Civil Service upon the 
pretence of benefiting natives. Many consider Lord Lytton and Lord 
Dufferin to be men of the same type. Government has repeatedly 
broken its promises regarding the appointment of natives to the Civil 
Service. How could natives, under these circumstances, help suspecting 
the motives of Government, when Lord Dufferin did not clearly declare 
the object of the Commission. Had Lord Dufferin clearly declared that 
the object of the Commission was to benefit natives, such suspicions 
would not have been awakened in the minds of native editors. There 
are good reasons for the native papers’ distrust of Lord Dufferin’s 
government. It has not yet been said how far the Commission will 
reconcile the Queen’s Proclamation, andthe deceit practised by Lord 
Lytton. ‘Ihe writer cannot admit that native papers have wrongly 
susp-cted the motives of Government so lony as they do not know these 
things. The writer does not agree with Lord Dufferin in thinking that 
wit:esses of different communities are more necessary than members. of 
different communities on the Commission. It is very wrong 1 
entrust inexperienced persons with the decision of a question. 
The Viceroy has said that a representative of each class has been taken 
into the Commission. The writer asks what representative has been 
taken of the I\ducation Department, of the native merchants, and of the 
native press? How have natives been benefited by the taking of 
representatives of the planters and Kurasians ? It is a matter of great 
regret that Lord Dufferin has not understood the reasons for the suspl- 
cion of natives. Native papers will judge of his honesty by the result 
of the Civil Service Commission. " 


The enthusiasm of the Mussulmans 
on the occasion of the Mohorum 
festival. 
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63. A correspondent of the same paper says that when Govern- 80* Pasxass, 


are e a = has not yet been able to introduce *” ocuieaes 
Assume snoourmeth Lo Gaur, order in its own establishment and in the 

e le of Juggurnath by Govern- ; : : et 

_— oe Tributary States in Orissa, it is not to be 


expected that it will be able to make good 
arrangements for the conduct of the worship of the idol Juggurnath. 


The Committee appointed for the purpose of conducting the worship of 
the idols Bhuvanesvar and Sakshigopal has not yet. been able to intro- 
duce any reform. It is doubtful whether men competent to make go:d 
arrangements for the worship of the idol Jagarnath can be found in the 
whole of Orissa. Pocree is a chief place of pilgrimage of Hindus. The 
Hindu society will not consent to Government’s interference with the 
management of the temple of Jagarnath. Many ceremonies cannot. be 
performed except by the Rajah of Pooree. But if Government assumes 
the management of the temple, the Rajah will not go to the temple. 
Will not Hindu religion be interfered with, under these circumstances, 
by the assumption of the management of the temple of Jagarnath by 
Government ? The Rajah is considered as an incarnation of Jagarnath. 
Under these circumstance:, he should no: be maltreat:d. The writer 
recommends that the present Dewan, or a m re educated Dewan, possess- 
ing a good knowledge of law, should be appointed, and that he should be 
vested with the power of fining and sentencing to imprisonment for a 
ierm which may extend to one month the officers of the temple. If this 
is done, the affairs of the temple will be satisfactorily managed. Govern- 
ment may appoint the Dewan. The present Dewan is an able man. 
69. The Sumvad frabdkar, of the 6th December, hears that the S4™v4> Paasmanas, 
Supplying native payers with Goverinment of India has asked the Govern- scales 
Government gesettes. ment of Bengal to furnish it with a list of 
newspapers whose editors should get the Gazette of india without pay- 
ment. The Calcutia Gazette is not given to any editor of vernacular news- 
pape:s with: ut payment ; only the /‘engali Gazette is given to some editors 
inexchange. The Benga’ Cazett- is of no good to the editors, for Bengali 
iranslations of Bills are published after a long time. The writer urges 
that both the Calcutta Guzette and the ‘azette of India should be given 
to the editors of leading vernacular newspapers free of charge. If 
Government has any desire to improve the native press, it should 
concede to this proposal. Government will not incur great loss in doin 
this, but the native newspapers will be greatly benefited by such act. — 
70. The Burawan sanjtvant, of the 7th December, is sorry to hear ww Sansivani, 
that Mr. Coxhead, the District Magistrateof “~‘“* 
trate of eangad, the District Magiss Burdwan, is going home on a long furlough, 
sarin: and that he will not probably return to 
Burdwan. The news has grieved all classes of people in Burdwan, 
because Mr, Coxhead was a just and truthful man. The writer hopes 
that Mr. Coxhead will be able to recruit his health by his stay at home. 
71. The Dainik, of the 7th December, says that Maharajah DN 
eek ee Dhuleep Singh paid a visit to the Grand : | 
ee eee Duke Michael of Russia in Paris, The 
news of this visit alarmed the Anglo-Indians greatly, and the Pioneer 
wrote that Dhuleep was now a beggar in Paris, and that the Czar wouid 
derive no benefit from him ; and yet the English were so much afraid of 
him that they could not allow him to land in India. The tall talk of 
the English appears to be distasteful te the writer. a : 
72. A correspondent of the same piper com)lains that the "= 
pound-keeper at Ukhra grants a reward of 
one anna to every one who brings an animal 
to the pound ; and animals are brought ty 


The cattle-pound at Ukhra in 
Raneegunge. ete 
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it which never committed any mischief. The pound-keeper charges 
one anna per head for each animal brought to the pound as feeding 
charge, even though it remains only for a very short time. 


73. The Sahachar, of the 8th December, says that the authorities 


are not blind to the fact that a change hag 
a, Cee. See eee... ee to English 
education India is making rapid progress. 

Indians gladly submit to British rule because of its excellence. Had not 
the respect of Indians for the Engl sh been deep, 60,000 English soldiers 
could not have maintained the Indian Empire of the English. The 
policy of such Englishmen as Lord Ripon is increasing the reverence 
of Indians for the English. One Eipon is making Indians forget the 
faults of ten Lyttons. Indians are anxious that British rule in India 
should be entirely free from defect. The Home Government has always 
violated the promises made by the Queen-and Parliament regarding the 
admission of natives into the Civil Service. The Government of India 
has acted according to the directions of the Home Government. By 
the arrangements made by the Home Government and the Government 
of India the Civil Service has been practically closed to natives. 
Natives should not, under these circumstances, be blamed for becoming 
full of suspicion at the appointment of the Civil Service Commission. 
Lord Dufferin should try his best to see thit the suspicions of 
natives are removed by the _ proceedings of that Commis- 
sion. Lord Dufferin has understood that the system of Indian ad- 
ministration should be changed. Arrangements are being made for 
tbe appointment of a Parliamentary Committee for ascertaining the 
defects in the system of Indian administration. It is Lord Dufferin 
who has proposed the appointment of such a Committee. Who will not 
thank him for this? The writer will never entertain the suspicion 
that Lord Dufferin, who has expressed joy at the progress of natives, 
will ever cease to feel sympathy for them. The writer does not desire 
to consider Lord Dufferin a man of the type of Lord Lytton. He 
rathes wishes to compare him with Lord Ripon, and hopes that His 
Excellency will make tndians forget their sorrow for losing Lord 
Ripon. Lord Dufferin will entitle himself to the eternal gratitude of 
Indians if he changes the system of Indian administration. Indians 
will no longer be deluded by mere words. Indians are now easy in 


mind simply by thinking that Lord Dufferin will give proof of his 
friendliness towards Indians by acts. 


74. The same paper says that the present system of government, 
| | according to which all administrative 
er and the administration of powers are exercised by a few civilians 
: and military officers, cannot last much 
longer. The Home Government and the Government of India are 
anxious to allow educated natives a share in the administration. No 
intelligent man should oppose that attempt. Those who are opposing 


such an attempt are not acti:g as friends of the English Govero- 
ment. 


75. The same paper says that, if arrangements are made by the 

: a Civil Service Commission for the oral 

The Civil Service Commission and examination of witnesses native witnesses 
the examination of witnesses. ee ’ 

' may be confounded. Arrangements have 

also been made for sending questions to associations and the ublic 


for answers. This arrangement is good. These questions should also 
be sent to native papers for their answers. 
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76. The same paper says that the Englsh Government cannot 

The reimposition of the duties on 240pt the free trade principle in Australia. 
English clots. But it has ru'ned native cloth manufacture 
by abolishing the duties on English 
cloths. Both Indians and Anglo-Indians are recommending that Govern- 
ment should remove its financial difficulties by reimposing those duties. 
But the Home Government would not do so. It will rather increase 
the rate of the obnoxious income-tax than re-impose the duties on 


English cloths. 
77. The Daintk, of the 8th December, says that the Public Ser- 
The Public Service Commission. vice Commission will hold its sitting from 


the Ist of January 1887 at Lahore. There 
will be no lack of fuss and noise, but the result may be foreseen. It 


willshare the fate of other Commissions. The evidence of three classes 
of witnesses will be taken, namely, of officials, of editors of newspapers, 
and of those who will volunteer their evidence. The writer is not sure 
what is meant by editors of newspapers. Perhaps like the word “gentle- 
men ” as understood in railway stations, it will mean Europeans only. 
78. The same paper is glad to notice that the Viceroy has asked 
cratis distribution of official Gazette, 4 Lieutenant-Governor to furnish him 
to the editors of newspapers, with a list of those newspapers to the 


editors of which official Gazettes should be 
distributed gratis. The Lieutenant-Governor will draw up the list. 


The writer thanks the Governor-General for his good resolution, and 
takes this opportunity to urge the claims of native papers. He also 
reminds His Lordship of the Resolution of Lord Ripon to furnish them 
with all official publications. (a8 

79. The same paper says that the native papers never wish ill 


ee pen of the English. They are loyal to them. 
er, They criticise the acts of Government in 
afriendly spirit. Whether mild or severe, these criticisms are friendly. 


But Government considers native papels as its enemies ; and sometimes 
it does not shrink from saying so in public. This spirit of antagonism 
between the rulers and the ruled is not for the good ofeither. Bengalis 
appear to be the object of their special hatred ; and Bengalis have tothank 
their tongue for it. Acc. rding to the Hindu shasters there are four differ- 
ent methods of dealing with enemies. Peace, gifts, sowing dissension, 


and war. The Government has reserved the first two for its greatest 


enemies,— Russia and France. The other two for those of its friends, 
whom its considers as enemies. When it proclaims that India has 
been conquered with the bayonet it resorts to the four.h method, namely, 
war. The third method has been reserved for dealing with Bengalis 
who have unfortunately become the objects of their special hatred. 
That hatred betrays itself in every line of the official reports; and 
Government contrives various expedients to check its Bengali 
enemies. It is trying to sow dissension between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans of Bengal. Public schools are open to all classes 
of people, and yet Mahomedans asked for special indulgences 
in matter of education a:d obtained them. They claimed special 
indulgences in the matter of appointment to the public service and 
obtained them. Not only in the matter of education and in the matter 
of appointments, but in many other things also Government is disposed 
to grant special favours to Mahomed«ns. Mr. Harrison has asked for 


the claims of Mahomedans to special indulgence in municipal matters. 


The Anglo-Indian editors have taken the cne from him. The Enzlish- 
mun has advised Government to publish a comparative list of Hindu 
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and Mahomedan members in the different Self-Gocernment Boards i, 
the country. The writer does not understand what is meant by cop. 
parative paucity on Mahomedan members of these Boards. The Hindyg 
out-number the Mahomedans almost everywhere. If the number of 
Mahomedan members fall short of Hindu memb rs, where the number 
‘f Hindu and Mahomedan inhabitants is equal, who are so blame? 
If a large numb:r of Mahomedans have not b:en returned, does it not 
show that the number of able Hindus is much large than the number 
of able Mahomedans? That the Mahdmedans are not able men are 
no fault of the Hindus. Are special indulgences to be shown to the 
Mahomedans even in this matter? The Haglishman answers the ques. 
tion in the affirmative; and Government seems to be fullowing its 
advice in some places, Attempts were made at Hooghly in the Local 
Board by a Government officer to get some Mahomedans elected for 
the District Board. The Mlechhas are now rulers of India, and they 
are sure to prefer Yavanas to the Aryyas, because the former resemble 
them more than the latter. But the writer warns the descendants 
of Sirajuddowla to beware of the descendants of Lord Clive. The 
merchants, who are not ashamed to show their faces before the world 
aiter sacrificing religion and morality on the altar of self-interest, are 
not likely to show special indulgences to a conquered race for ‘nothing. 
The writer advises educated Mahomedans to look into the motives of 
the sudden change of the policy of the rulers. Let them not be 
duped. 


80. The Dainik, of the 9th December, translates for the edification 
dla isl alias of thos: who are anxious to bring abont 
. oe an union between the white and the black 

a portion of the nemrandum of Sir Lepel Griffin, concluding with'the 
remark that the English hold India for no sentimental reasons for its 
good, but for their own advantage and for the glory of their country, 
and thanks Sir Lepel for his outspokenness. The writer has been ever 
of opinion that the English hold India from selfish motives. They c. nsider 
the natives as dogs, the eaters of refuse victuals, and throw crumbs 
to them. They cannot tolerate the idea that natives should occupy 
higher positions than themselves. They consider: that they are born to 
rule. The writer does not care to review the memorandum of Sir Lepel. 
The praise or blame awarded to the descendants of the glorious Aryyas 
by a man whose ancestors lived in forests in complete nudity only @ 
short time ago does not affect the writer at all. But the writer 
thanks Sir Lepel, for his memorandum will produce one good result. It 
will completely expose the hollowness of the professions of the liberal 
party. It will prove that the English have not come to India for the 


good of the natives, and that the caruinal doctrine of the English in 
India is selfishness. 


81. The same paper says that the natives of India are never 
‘ctu backward in showing their loyalty to the 
ecaa Royal family of England. Thongh their 

average income is not more than Rs. 20 in the year, they will pay @ Jar 
amount of money for celebrating the fiftieth year of Her Majesty ® 
accession to the throne. The writer thinks that with the money 
collected for this purpose something should be done for famine. reliel, 
for famines have become rather too frequent in India, The writer 
implores Her Majesty to issue another proclamation similar to that 


of 1858 ; and to extort a promise from her officers in India that ib will 
be respected by them. 
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82. The Surabdi and Pataka, of the 2nd December, is sérry at the sonsm & Patani, 
Dec. 2nd, 1886. 


Cascatiia Mejohpel exclusion of Baboo Anandamohun ‘Bose 

ng esaneatoiee from the Select Committee, which has been 

appoisted to consider the Calcutta Municipal Bill. The Committee has 

been ‘constituted in such a way that no good is to be expected from 

it. The writer recommends that the public should be allowed an 

opportunity of expressing their opinion on the Bill after it has been 
amended by the Select Committee. 

83. ‘lhe Sanjivant, of the 4th December, is sorry to notice the 
omission’ of Mr. A. M. Bose’s name from 
the Select Committee appointed to report 
on the new Municipal Bill for Calcutta. Mr. Bose’s able speech on the 
Chowkidari Bill induced the Cou:cil to make material alteration in the 
Bill last year. This is the reason why :e has been excluded from the 
Select Committee on the Billin question. A reorganization of the 
Legislative Councils has become abs lut+ly necessary. 


84, The same paper says that a large number of the population 
of Bengal is devoured every year by wild 
animals. Government is responsible for 


- Mr. A. M. Bose, 


The Arms Act. 


this. The disarmed Bengalis are so helpless that they cannot protect — 


themselves even from jackals. 


85. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 5th December, approves of the action 

: of the Lieutenant-Governor of bengal in 
showing his deerence to public sande 
by abandoning the Putwari Bill and the Bill for the registration of 
permanent tenures. 


86. The Dacca Guzette, of the 6th December, thinks that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal i is determin- 
ed to curtail the liberties of the Corporation 
of Calcutta. Mr. Harrison, the Chairman of the Caicutta Municipality, 
who was an advocate of self-coverament during the time of Lord Ripon, 
has changed his tone with the change of Governors. He has taken the 
cue from the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and says that the v»umber 
of Hindu Commissioners should be reduced. The constitution of the 
Select Committee to report on the Bill has alarmed the writer. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has selected only those whose views are known 
tohim. Mr. A. M. Bose has been carefully excluded from the Com- 
mittee. The spirit of independence which he exhibited last year has 
made him unpopular with the officials. 


87. The Dainik, of the 6th pring ded of te that it will not be 
necessary to dwell on the popularity which 

a et Mr. Ilbert gained. in his capacity as 
Legislative Member of the Viceroy’s Council. . The1 luconveniences which 
were caused to the peopl+ by his predecessor, Mr. “Stokes, was partly 
removed by him. Though he has not been able to do away. with ‘the 
distinction between Européa's a:d natives in the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the endeavour which he made in this direction sufficie: the SiOWS 
his gen:rosity. He also p oposed to abolish imprisonment for debt, 


The Putwari Bill. 


The Municipal Amalgamation Bill. 


and collected opi:ions from all quarteis on the subject. But tie matter ~ 


still remains unsettled. It is 1.ot certain whether Mr. Scoble will be 
able to come t» avy decision on the matter, th ugh he 4as intimated that 
he sympathises ‘with the subject. People are now anxious td see 
whether he will be able to do justice to his office: The appointme:.t of 
a new Legislative Member reminds of the sufferings of the people under 
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affected. The Anglo-Indians in general,and the civilia: r 
so much opposition at the time of the discussion of the Ilbert Bill and 
Local Self-Government Bill solely for this reason. _ As regards the Chow. 
kidari Bill also, they cannot tolerate the idea that the punchayets will col- 
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the regimé of Stephens and Stokes. The writer does not know whether 
Mr. Scoble will renew the sufferings of the people, or try to remove 
them. | | 


88. The same paper says that the Angl:-Indians are always on 
ate the alert that their supremacy over the 

The Chowkidari Bill. ais r 
conquered . natives acy not be in any way 
lang especially, raised 


lect cesses and appoint chowkidar:, because then the chowkidars will be 
under the control of the villagers. To entrust the villagers with these 
powers is to them the subtraction pro ‘ato from the powers of 
Magistrates and Superintendents of Polic.. They think that if the 
chowkidars are appointed, and their salaries are paid, by the 
punchayets, they will consider themselves as servants of the punchayets 
and not of police, and that the powers of the police, will therefore 
be reduced. The Anglo-Indians theref.re tried to abolish the punchayet 
system, or to turn the punchayets into slaves. They gave out that 
the punchayets did not regularly pay the chowkidars, that they did not 
assist them in arresting thieves, and soon; A_ Bill was drawn up, but 
it could not be passed on account of the oppositio: raised by 
the people. The cause why punch: yets are sometimes unable to perform 
their work satisfactorily is that no good man wishes to become a 
member of a punchavet for fear of being oppressed by the police. 
The fault the-efore is to be attributed to Government, and not to the 
punchayets. The result was that no reduction was made in the ‘power 
of the punchayets excepting this, that the payment of salaries to the 
chowkidars was taken from their hands. It was provided that 
Magistrates would personally go to the villages to appoint punchayets 
according to the opinion of the villagers. if the person nominated by 
the people appears to t:e Magistrate to be unfit to perform his duty, 
he can make the appointment according to his own will. Things are now 
being managed accoraing to this rule. But the Anglo-Indians are not 
satisfied with the present law. They say tht the Magistrates have no 
time to appoi:t punchayets by collecting the villagers ; that fit persons 
ure not 10 be had in the villages ; and where they are found, they are un- 
willing to be appointed as punch: yets. ‘heir object is to abolish the 
punchayet syst m altogether. Is it true that Magistrates do not at 
all find time to appoint pur chayets, and that this duty causes obstruc- 
tion to their being present at dinner parties, and making winter tours ? 
Is the duty of punchayets so difficult that no fit persons can be found 
in the villages ? itis true that no one voluntarily wishes to accept 
a punciayetship, but this is to be attributed to the fact that punchayets 
are treated contemptuously by the police officers and Magistrates. The 
truth is that the Anglo-Indians are always anxious to preserve their 
supremacy intact. It is for this reason that they are so much opposed 
to the municipal a:d local gover:ment systems ; it is for this reason 
that the Magistrates are Presidents of District Boards ; and for. this 
reason the Ibert bill could not be passed even by Lord Ripon. |. 
89. The Sdr Sudhdnidhi, of the 6th November, says that, because 
the majority of the members of the Legit 
reeemee otmlaaien of natives into the ative Councils are Englishmen unacquaint- 
: ed with the manners and customs of natives 
the laws framed by those Councils have soon to be changed owing bo 
their proving injurious. Such things will not take place if the majority 
of the members of the Legislative Councils are natives. i 


e 


( 1381 ) 


90. The Navavibhdkar Sddhérant, of the 6th December, says that 
a8 Sir Rivers Thompson is anxious to, pas® 


one eee a and the the Caleutta Municipal Bill before his 


departure from this country, it wishes that 
the Legislative Council should soon pass the Bill. The writer recom- 
mends this simply for the satisfaction of Sir Rivers Thompson. Had he 
attended to the importance of the measure, he would have recommended 
the postponement of the passing of the Bill this year also. Revoh- 
tionary changes are being introduced into the metropolis of India at 
the instance of a handful: f Anglo-Indi«ns in disregard of the opinion 
of the rate-pa\ers of the town. But as the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
members of the Council, and the Municipal Chairman will be guided by 
the opinion of Anglo-Indians, the writer also will have to be guided 
by it. The writer does not know how long this state of things will 
continue ; but does not think that it will continue for ever. Natives 
will possess in time supreme influence in the metropolis. Strength 
has always ultimately yilded to number in all countries. In 
England the Lords and Commons are submitting to the people. Anglo- 
Jndians protested against the introduction of the elective system in 
Calcutta ; bat under native Commissioners the appearance of the town has 
become completely changed. Still Mr. Harrison says that the influence 
of Anglo-Indians in the municipality should be increased. Referring 


to the rule that a Local Government will have to inform the Supreme 


Government of the nature of a Bill which it may want to introduce, the 
writer says that this arrangement is not bad, as it will prevent the des- 


potism of the Local Governments. But the requirement that the Calcutta. 


Municipal Bill will have to be submitted to the Supreme Government 
with the report of the Select Committee is rather hard. The more 
the independence of the Local Governments is interfered with, the worse. 
The Bill will Lave to be submitted again to the Supreme Government 
for the Viceroy’s assent «after it has been passed. Under these circum- 
stances, the Bill might have been as well passed in the Supreme Council. 
The writer cannot consider the relieving of the Calcutta Municipality 
of the police charges as any great favour. Tunose charges were unjust. 


Referring to the statement of the Lieutenant-Governor that Government | 


interference with the freedom of municipalities will produce only evil 
results, the writer says that if the officials bear this in mind 
the municipal affairs of Bengal will be well managed, and gradually 
the experience of the people will increase along with their zeal. 
The Lieutenant-Governor dces not wish to give up Government’s con- 
trol over municipalities. Government often unjustly interferes with 
the acts of municipalities at the instance of a few persons. Sir Rivers 
Thompson unjustly interfered with the mdependence of the Calcutta 
Municipality at the instance of Mr. Justice Cunningham. Tus in most 
cases Government is guilty of injustice. It being so, the writer does 
not desire that Government should possess the power of. control. Sir 
Rivers Thompson has referred to the control exercised by the Local 
Self-Government Board of England over the English municipalities ; 
but the Board is completely subordinate to Parliament, and thus to the 
people. ‘There is no analogy between the English Government in India 
and the Local Self-Government Board of England. The writer says that 
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the number of Municipal Commissioners of the different..classes should. .. 


be proportionate to their respective strength. Because the influence 
of the Anglo-Indians is proportionately greater than their number there 
is So much disorder. There is no quarre: between Hindus and Musgul- 
mans in the Calcutta Municipality, but only between natives and Anglo- 
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Indians. Mr. Harrison has said that three-fourths of the wealth of 
Calcutta will di ar if Anglo-Indian trade in it is abolished 
Upon this principle should three-fourths of the influence in the muni- 
cipality be given to Anglo-Indian? But the wealth of Calcutta wit 
wholly disappear if the natives go away from it. Why is not the whole 
influence conferred upon natives upon this principle? Sir Rivers 
Thompson has followed the sys:'em in which he has been trained. Few 
Lieutenant-Governors have the courage to follow a new course like 
Sir George Campbell. But the writer thanks Sir Rivers for giving 


some proof of liberal principles, though he belongs to an illliberal 


class. 


1V.—Native Srarss. 


91. The ‘Som Prakash, of te 6th December, “ye that the Politi- 
i cal Agents exercise despotic authority in 
maprecagen net Native States. But ander theit management 
the treasury is empty, and the people are poor and burdened with 
taxes. Neither the Princes nor the people are satisfied with the 
management of affairs by Political Agents. It should be clearly fixed 
in what matters Political Agents will have the right of interfering 
with the administration of Native States. Without this despotism 
on the part of Political Agents will -be encouraged. The writer 
desires that the Public Service Commission should fix the rights of the 
Political Agents. The writer gives an instance of oppression by a 
Political Agent—namely, Captain Talbot’s, compelling the Rajah of 
Bikaneer to discharge some old and favouriie servants of his who had 
incurred the Political Agent's displeasure. 
92. The Dainik, of the 7th December, hears that Salar Jung has 
meitiin resigned. Lord Dufferin held a secret con- 
4 sultation with the Nizam, in which it was 
determined that opportunity should be afforded to Salar Jang to resign. 
The writer does not approve of this secret consultation. It is a matter 
of great regret that there should be a quarrel between the Nizam and 
his popular minister, 
93. The Dainik, of the 8th December, says that the State of 
si eas ot las Purbundur will be placed in the hands of an 
English officer. The writer 1s not aware 
why Government has arrived at this co..clusion. The Chief of the State 
has been accused of misgovernment by the English. It is useless to 
say anything in this matter, for the public has no means of knowing 
what the accused has to szy. 


94. The Samvdd Prabhakdr, of the 10th December, says that 
the native princes are a source of great 
strength to the British Government, and 
if Government reposes contidence in them it will not have to be afraid 
of any one. Ifthe Residents are not allowed to lord it over. them, and 
if they are treated with proper respect, Government is likely to get 
help, which is beyond its expectation. It is high time to change 18 
policy towards these princes. 


Native Princes. 


V.—PRospEcts OF THE CROPS AND THE. ConDITION OF THE PROPIE. 


95. A correspondent of the Fducotion Gazette, of the 8rd December, 
esdn in Motbede complains of the wretched condition of the 

: roads at Kaikaia. The only road which passes 

through the village has become impracticable owing to the flood of the 
last year, and people had to suffer great inconvenience during ‘the last 


( 1883 ) 
rainy season. The people of Ichapur, Kaikala, Dunnobarkhanda, 
Choutara, Narayanpur, and many other villages have to go to the 
Haripal station by this road. The Road Cess Committee should direct 
its attention to the repairs of the road. 

Good crops have been produced this year, and there is a good 
prospect for the next year also. But wild boars are ravaging the 
fields and causing disturbance to the cultivators. Jackals are causing 
great mischief in the adjoining village of Bela. People are suffering 
much from malaria. 

96. A correspondent, writing from Baneswarpore in Hooghly to 

ras bens the Dainik, of the 9th December, says that 

: the prospect of the amun crop is very 

satisfactory this year. But the disarmed, and therefore helpless, people 
of this*quarter suffer greatly from the ravages of wild boars, 


Urrya PApErs. 


97. The Utkal Dtpikd gives an account of the mid-night robbery 
A dacoity in the village of Kathunae that was committed in the village of 
khandi. Kathunakhandi, in pergunnah Balabisi, 
within the jurisdiction ofthe Kishennagur outpost, in the thana of Sale- 
pur, in the district of Cuttack, and regrets that the dacoits have escaped 
detection. It therefore hopes that the police will trace out the culprits, 
as life and property in that part of the district will be in danger if 
justice be not dealt out in a prompt manner. 
98. The Sedaka is of opinion that, notwithstanding the unwilling- 
a ees es Ces ness of some of the Rajahs of the Orissa 
” Tributary States to contribute their quota 
towards the cost of the Gurjat Post Offices, those institutions ought to 
be maintained by all means, for without them all communications with 
those States will be in a manner closed. 
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